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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1976-77 
1977 % Change 
Macro-Economic Indicators 


Gross domestic product (current) $ million 435 

Gross domestic product (constant $ million 248 
1970 prices) 

Per capita income (current) 1/ $ 198 

Wholesale price index 1970 - 100 age, 

Money supply $ million 98 

Domestic credit $ million 7 


Government Economic Indicators 





Budget revenue and grants 2/ million 
Budget expenditures million 
Budgetary deficit million 
Capital investment million 
Official foreign debt million 





Foreign Trade Indicators 


Exports (FOB) $ million 100.1 69. 
Imports (FOB) million 98.9 ID.% 
Trade balance million 2 -6. 
Balance on current account million -34.6 -34. 
Debt service/exports 17.6e 12. 


Commodity Production 





Diamond production 1000 carats 297 286 
Diamond export price average $/carat 12 Tee 
Diamond export value $ million 21,0 13.6 


Coffee production 3/ 1000 tons 12.3e 14.0 
Coffee export price average $/pound 1.35 Lon 
Coffee export value $ million 18.2e 15.le 


3 


Timber production 1000 m 250e 225e 
Sawn lumber production 1000 m3 94e 78e 
Timber export value $ million 16.6 13.0 


Cotton production 1000 tons 28. 41.0 
Cotton fabric production 1000 tons vs 15.0 
Cotton export value 4/ $ million 33. 18.2 


Tobacco production 1000 tons 2./5e 2.40 
Tobacco export value $ million 2.2e 1.9 


Exchange rates fluctuated widely over the past few years. For comparative 
purposes, a single rate of $1.00- 240 CFA has been used for all years. 


e - estimated; 1/ based on population of 2.2 million in 1977 and annual growth 
rate of 2%; 2/ 1977 budget was published as balanced at $88.7 million; 3/ metric 
tons; coffee, cotton, and tobacco are crop years (1977 - 77/78); 4/ raw and 
processed. A; 
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SUMMARY 


After a very successful first half of 1977, the Central African Empire (CAE) 

fell prey to a number of short-run influences during the second half, dissipating 
much of the momentum generated over the past few years. Growth during early 1977 
was based upon timely forward sales of coffee and cotton at very high international 
prices and strength in the commercial and industrial sectors. During the second 
half of the year, commodity prices returned to their pre-1977 levels. The 
coronation of Emperor Bokassa in December took government attention away from 
pressing development needs and exacerbated a budgetary crisis, which hampered 
development efforts. Sparse rainfall created difficulties for agriculture and 
caused low water levels on the Oubangui River which further reduced the efficiency 
of the over-burdened river transport system. 


In addition to these short-run factors, fundamental obstacles remain in the path 

of CAE development. The CAE is one of the world's least developed countries and 

is highly dependent upon foreign assistance. Agriculture suffers wide fluctuations 
from year to year due to climatic vagaries and irregular supplies of inputs from 
the government. Serious deficits appear in the government budget and in the 
foreign current account. Investment projects are hampered at the planning, 
financing, and implementing stages by the absence of trained personnel, capital, 
and productive infrastructure. River and road networks continue to deteriorate 

in this sparsely populated, landlocked country. 


Nonetheless, there is considerable reason for optimism regarding the long-term 
developmental prospects for the CAE. The nation is blessed with abundant natural 
resources in the form of rich agricultural land, a tropical rain forest, and 
mineral deposits. Foreign aid and private investment projects are exploiting 
these resources. Several projects, including a uranium processing plant at the 
Bakouma deposits, are likely to reach fruition in the middle-range future. The 
CAE enjoys a diversified export base including diamonds, timber, coffee, and 
cotton. Growth and investment in the small industrial sector are continuing. 


The Central African government (GOCAE) continued its direct involvement in the 
nation's economy during 1977, playing a pervasive role in agriculture and industry. 
However, as the GOCAE fiscal crisis worsened, this involvement threatened to 

become more intrusive. The nation has become increasingly dependent upon 
foreign loans and grants. Foreign assistance is stepping up and includes projects 
to develop road, river, and air transport systems; to perform agricultural research 
and extension work; and to improve the health and education sectors. 


The French and other Europeans play a dominant role in the CAE commercial, indus- 
trial, and financial sectors. This role, coupled with the language barrier in 

this French-speaking country and a general profile of underdevelopment, limits U.S. 
market penetration. Still, opportunities exist for expanded sales and investment. 
American products and technology are highly respected. The GOCAE actively encour- 
ages foreign trade and investment able to contribute to the nation's development, 
and offers a liberal investment code. Serious and flexible American firms should 
be able to conduct business successfully in the Central African Empire. 





Current Economic Situation and Trends 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
Agriculture is the leading productive sector in the CAE, providing 60% of the GDP and 


employing 85% of the labor force. The most important cash crops are cotton, coffee, 
and tobacco. Food crops include cassava (the national staple), peanuts, and corn. 


1977 was a difficult year for CAE agriculture. Inadequate and poorly timed rains 
hindered planting and harvesting of most crops. Government inputs for cash crops in 
the form of fertilizers, insecticides, and assistance from extension agents were not 
forthcoming in adequate quantities. Diseases and seed degeneration continued to 
threaten food crop production. Only the expansion of foreign assistance provided a 


source fo 
Unginned cotton production declined to 28,000 tons during the 1977/78 cropping year, 
a fall of 32% from 1976/77. This was the lowest level in the past ten years, and 
reflected the absence of insecticides and a 40% drop in available fertilizers. To 
counteract this drop, foreign donors are working to stabilize production. Research 
in seed quality, fertilizer and insecticide use, and patterns of land use; and 
development of marketing infrastructure and storage facilities are being conducted by 
the French aid agency (FAC), the European Development Fund (FED), and the FAO. Based 
upon this involvement, cotton production in 1978 should rebound somewhat to between 
32,000 and 34,000 tons. 


production also suffered a decline in 1977, falling by 12% to 12,300 
lue rose to over $18 million as a result of judicious forward sales 
when international prices reached $3.07 per pound, five times their 
The substantial funds paid into the coffee marketing board were originally 
1 development by supplying inputs, agricultural 
training in harvesting and conditioning. Instead, the funds were diverted 
2s. World prices for CAE beans subsequently tumbled to below $1.30 per 
hus inputs for the developmental activities of the marketing board have been 
FAC, and local banks are financing a comprehensive $5.6 million pro- 
sme ee producers over the next four years. Production 


to about 15,000 tons. 


encourage long-term sectora 


construction of a cigarette factory in 1972 and a cigar factory in 1977, 
tobacco has become an important cash crop. The CAE produces tobacco leaf of excellent 
quality for cigar wrappers Production increased in 1977 to 2,750 tons. The tobacco 
purchasing company (FCAT) is expanding its operations and currently has eight treatment 
facilities throughout the country. 


[The CAE is generally self-sufficient in food production. However, basic food crops 
suffer from disease and seed degeneration. A cassava blight, for example, threatened 
production in the northwest during early 1977. Working with foreign donors (including 
US AID), the GOCAE is conducting research in selection and multiplication of improved 
varieties of rice, peanuts and corn. Unfortunately, planned extension work has been 
hampered by a lack of trained personnel, insufficient support facilities, and unreliable 
or non-existent marketing infrastructure. 


Animal husbandry is a key growth sector in the CAE. Cattle-herding receives consider- 
able support as a means of reducing meat imports from neighboring countries. Beef 
production in 1977 was 16,000 tons, with total herds of 900,000 head. Cattle projects 
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include a refrigerated slaughterhouse (completed in 1977), the improvement of sanitary 
conditions, training of small-scale herders in improved techniques, and construction 
of cattlewalks and veterinary centers. Self-sufficiency in beef production may be 
achieved by 1980. Substantial numbers of small livestock are also raised in the CAE. 
Fish culture, encouraged by the United Nations, Peace Corps, and US AID, is assuming a 
greater role in fulfilling the protein needs of the CAE rural sectors. 


Mining and Minerals 


Diamond production reversed its downward trend of recent years and registered a slight 
increase to 297,000 carats in 1977, 4% over the 1976 level. International speculation 
pushed up the average export price of CAE diamonds by 55%. Total export value increased 
to $21.6 million, diamonds thus becoming the nation's leading export. For 1978, pro- 
duction is expected to decline slightly. Most CAE diamonds are found by artisanal 
diggers in alluvial basins. As the top levels of diamonds are skimmed away, production 
requires greater capital investment to search in lower strata and rivers. A company 
which started to mechanize the mining and dredging operations ceased work in 1976. 
However, negotiations are currently underway with this company (a US-Canadian joint 
venture) and with an Israeli combine to resume some industrial activity. The diamond 
sector is also reportedly plagued by large quantities of undeclared exports. 


Uranium deposits at Bakouma contain about 17,000 tons of uranium phosphate with current 
value estimated at $1.3 billion. In 1975, the GOCAE, the French Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the French Uranium Company, and Alusuisse formed URCA to exploit these deposits. 
Feasibility studies have been positive from economic and technical standpoints. 
Preliminary construction is scheduled to begin shortly, with initial production 
tentatively targeted for the middle 1980's. The plant should have important spin-off 
effects as 1500 workers will be employed and improvements in the road system in the 
eastern half of the country will take place. Financing of the complete $300 million 
project remains a problem, however, and additional outside investment may be sought. 


The "Bangui Anomaly", a large magnetic anomaly in the earth's crust centered in the 
CAE, was discovered in late 1975 by the U.S. Geological Survey. The anomaly indicates 
the existence of heavy metal deposits, although possibly at great depth. A more 
extensive analysis of the nation's geological resources remains to be done, including 
an aeromagnetic survey and specific mineral research. Shell and American Continental 
Oil (CONOCO) have petroleum exploration concessions. CONOCO has performed aero- 
magnetic surveys in the north and is continuing seismologic research. The GOCAE is 
studying the Vakaga copper reserves to determine the feasibility of their exploitation. 
A systematic analysis of the southern regions (focusing on granitic rocks) and con- 
struction of a chemical analysis laboratory in Bangui are planned. Financing is being 
sought for a cement factory at the limestone deposits of Fatima and a metallurgic 
works at the iron deposits of Bogoin and Bembi. 


Forestry 


For the first time since the world-wide recession of 1973, the CAE forestry industry 
in 1977 registered an increase in output, producing 250,000 cubic meters of timber 
with an export value of $16.6 million. Hard hit by shrinking European demand for 
wood, CAE timber exports fell by more than 50% between 1973 and 1975, and are only now 
showing signs of recovering. Leading firms, including GOCAE joint ventures with 
French, Romanian, and Yugoslav interests, are stepping up investments in transport 

and processing plants. Research in new regions and species, and in mixed coffee- 
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timber plantations is laying groundwork for further expansion. Transport remains 
the most serious barrier to expanded production. Projects to improve ports on the 
lower Oubangui River will have a major impact on the future of CAE forestry. 


Industry 


The CAE's small industrial sector is composed of 100 firms ranging in size from 

small artisanal workshops to the large textile complex of the Central African Textile 
Industry (ICAT) and the local brewery. Total industrial activity expanded by about 
20% in 1977 and provided 8% of GDP. Enterprises focused on import substitution and 
transformation of agricultural products. Textile and food industries each supplied 
roughly one-third of the sector's total value added. Impressive gains were registered 
in tobacco processing, woodworking, shoe production, small-scale assembly, and print- 
ing. The local brewery announced a major expansion project for 1978, and several new 
industrial enterprises opened in 1977, including a cigar factory, a slaughterhouse, 
and a diamond-cutting plant. While insufficient and irregular supplies of raw cotton 
cut production of cotton fabric by one-third, fabric producers continue to invest in 
plant and training for local personnel. They appear ready to expand production when 
more cotton becomes available. 


The CAE has long-term plans to build an instant coffee plant, fruit and vegetable 
canneries, grain and sugar processing plants, a tannery, a ceramics workshop, and a 
flashlight battery factory. The FED funded a $2 million project to create a bureau 
to aid incipient small-scale enterprises in March 1978. Factories to produce 
pharmaceuticals and watches have been designated as regional projects by UDEAC, the 
Central African customs and economic union, which includes Congo, Gabon, Cameroon, 
and the CAE. Production from these factories, as well as from food processing, 
manufacturing, and assembling plants, will have liberal access to UDEAC's combined 
market of 12 million consumers. 


Transportation 


Improved transport links internally and to the outside world are the leading develop- 
ment priority for the landlocked, sparsely populated CAE. While the GOCAE remains 
interested in construction of a railroad link to railheads in neighboring countries, 
alternative steps are being taken to improve existing river and road networks. 


The CAE depends on its river link to Brazzaville (then rail to Pointe Noire and the 
Atlantic) for over half of its international commerce. Despite considerable efforts, 
this route has been plagued by over-utilization, badly maintained port equipment and 
fleets, silted channels, and a poorly organized river transport company (ACCF). In 
early 1978, these factors combined with unusually low water levels on the Oubangui 
River to slow river transport to a standstill. In November 1977, a multinational 
consortium headed by Canada agreed to supply $9 million worth of port and fleet equip- 
ment. This support complements West German and French assistance. Current projects 
seek to expand ports on the lower Oubangui, improve the use of tributaries, increase 
tonnage and efficiency of the ACCF, and enlarge the naval yards around Bangui. 
Realignment of the rail link from Brazzaville to Pointe Noire, scheduled for comple- 
tion in thenear future, will also relieve pressure on this route. 


The road system serves as the CAE's means of internal transport as well as an 
increasingly important link with railheads in Cameroon. Only 185 miles of the 
nation's roads are paved. The rest are laterite and deteriorate severely during the 
rainy season. The FAC, FED, and West Germany agreed in April 1977 to provide road 
maintenance equipment, repair the paved Bangui-Damara link, and assist GOCAE 
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maintenance efforts. The World Bank has completed negotiations on a $20 million 
project to pave the 90-mile Bangui-Bossembele route, and is seeking additional 
co-financing. The Chinese government has agreed to pave roads linking MBaiki 
and Pissa with the river port of Mongoumba. In December, the GOCAE purchased 30 
buses and 120 trucks from Switzerland at a cost of $10 million. The buses have 
improved considerably Bangui's internal transportation. The trucks have been 
parceled out to the Public Works ministry, the GOCAE cotton textile firm (ICAT), 
and other government agencies. 


Bangui has direct air links with most neighboring countries as well as France and 
the Soviet Union. The internal airline, Centrafrique Air, operates irregularly due 
to high maintenance costs and insufficient effective demand. The CAE operates its 
own air traffic control system. The French and West Germans provide assistance for 
radio-navigation systems at the Bangui-M'Poko airport and at smaller airfields in 
the CAE. 


Tourism 


The Central African Empire has some of the last remaining wildlife refuges in the 
world. Large game-filled savannas in the north and a tropical rain forest in the 
southwest are important potential resources. At present, an adequate system of 
hotels, game lodges, and transportation does not exist. The government is promoting 
tourism through projects designed to revitalize the nation's park system and to train 
game wardens. An $11 million South African loan is being used to construct a luxury 
hotel in Bangui, to be managed by Intercontinental. 


Energy 


The power needs of Bangui are supplied by the hydroelectric complex of Boali I and 
II. The stations provide sufficient power for commercial and private users at 
relatively cheap prices. The government supplies subsidized power to industry, and 
plans to extend the power network in Bangui and to electrify cities in surrounding 
regions. 


The CAE receives petroleum products from Gabon under commercial arrangements and 

Iraq under a loan/grant agreement signed in 1976. Importation of petroleum had been 
irregular for several years, but became a serious problem by the end of 1977. 
Due to payment difficulties with the Congo and the slowdown in the river transport 
network, imports were forced to come overland via Cameroon. Higher purchase and 
transport costs were incurred, forcing an increase in retail prices in the CAE in 
April 1978 for the first time in several years. Internally, the petroleum distri- 
bution system has been operated by the GOCAE-owned Centra-Hydro since the sector's 
nationalization in 1974. Shortages have been prevalent (especially outside of Bangui) 
and are likely to continue for the foreseeable future. 


Inflation 


Price indices for the CAE show the second straight year of moderate inflation, with 

a 6.7% increase in the wholesale price index. Government price controls and moderate 
price increases for imports (especially petroleum) were the key factors in holding 
down inflation. Nonetheless, inflationary pressures on the CAE economy continue to 
threaten price stability. An anticipated large budgetary deficit, a scarcity of 
local production factors (inducing structural cost-push inflation), and imported 
inflation may boost the 1978 rate. 
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Foreign Trade 
CAE foreign trade rose dramatically during 1977, as both exports and imports 
totalled about $100 million. Both of these totals are record highs. The trade 
balance recorded a small surplus of $1.2 million. Most of the growth in exports 
was due to timely forward sales of commodities during the first few months of the 
year, when the world prices for cotton and coffee were abnormally high. Inter- 
national speculation in diamonds (increasing prices by 55% during the year) and the 
resurgence of the timber industry also helped achieve the 45% increase in total 
exports. The rise in imports came in part from higher prices for petroleum coming 
from Cameroon and coronation-related imports. 


The CAE continued to enjoy a relatively wide export base in 1977 consisting of 
diamonds (22% of totalexports), coffee (18%), timber (17%), and cotton (13%). 
Imports included machinery and transport equipment, petroleum, food products, cloth 
and clothing articles, industrial inputs and chemicals, and light manufactures. 
France was the CAE's principal trading partner, supplying 55% of the CAE's imports 
and purchasing nearly 50% of its exports. Of lesser importance were European 
Community and UDEAC nations, Yugoslavia, Romania, the United States, Israel and 
Belgium. The U.S. imported $3.5 million worth of gem and industrial diamonds and 
exported $1.5 million worth of transport equipment, food products, and clothing 
articles. 


The CAE's external position for 1978 is highly tenuous. World prices for CAE coffee 
and cotton have declined to one-half of their early 1977 leyels, and production in 
these key export sectors will remain below their 1976 levels. Total exports are 
expected to decline to around $77 million. On the other hand, imports are expected 
to rise slightly to $102 million as a result of increased prices for imports 
(especially petroleum). The worsening in the commodity terms of trade should result 
in a $25 million deficit. The service balance, estimated at a $33.5 million deficit 
in 1977, should skyrocket in 1978 to $42.5 million as a result of increased costs of 
debt servicing and higher transport costs of imports having to come overland from 
Cameroon. Private unrequited transfers will add another $4.5 million to the trade 
deficit. In all, a current account deficit of $72 million is anticipated for 1978. 


Government Finances and Economic Activities 





The Central African government spent much of 1977 in a state of financial crisis. 
Preliminary estimates show budgetary expenditures of $91.7 million and receipts at 
$68.3 million, resulting in a $23.4 million deficit. Much of this deficit resulted 
from one-time coronation expenditures. The GOCAE experienced difficulties fulfilling 
financial obligations in the face of increased salary costs for civil servants and 
rising debt service payments. Treasury arrears to domestic suppliers and civil 
servants rose to $50 million and foreign debt passed the $70 million level. Only 
direct budgetary assistance from France, estimated at $18 million in 1977, prevented 
a more serious liquidity crisis. This situation is likely to persist in 1978. The 
GOCAE's most austere budgetary projections still for 1978 call for expenditures of 
$83.3 million, while the most optimistic revenue projection is $80.8 million. This 
would add $2.5 million more to the already serious Treasury arrearages. 


The GOCAE plays a pervasive role in the nation's economy through selective price 
controls, involvement in public and semi-public enterprises, agricultural marketing 
boards, regulation of investment and business practices, standard fiscal policy, and 
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even nationalization of foreign assets. Given the GOCAE's fiscal crisis, this 
involvement may become less development-oriented and more concerned with filling 
government coffers. Funds have already been diverted from development projects in 
agriculture. Non-payment of civil servants throughout the bureaucracy threatens 
other government programs. 


The CAE Five-Year Development Plan for 1976-80 was announced in late 1976 and 
outlines a proposed $570 million investment program. The plan focuses upon: 

(a) creation of marketing and transportation infrastructure; (b) creation of 
skilled labor in technical and vocational fields; (c) research and extension pro- 
grams in agriculture and animal husbandry; and (d) piece-meal investments in 
industry, mining, and tourism. As the GOCAE finds itself strapped for funds, 
projects in the development plan will become increasingly available for foreign 
financing (e.g., two African Development Fund loans totaling $12.7 million to 
construct schoolrooms and a teaching hospital). Since planning in the CAE is a 
highly tentative process, the current plan should be viewed as a guide to general 
priorities and a useful shopping list for potential investors rather than a strict 
schedule. 


Implications for the United States 


Climate for Foreign Investment 





The Central African Empire actively seeks foreign investment in priority sectors as 

a means of promoting economic development and lessening traditional dependence on 
French interests. The GOCAE investment code is quite liberal. The Ministry of Plan 
serves as the initial point of contact for foreign investors. Investment projects 
are scrutinized and incentives determined on the basis of contributions to local 
development. Highest priority is given to projects in agribusiness, cattle-ranching, 
food processing, tourism, import substitution, mining and mineral exploration. GOCAE 
concessions include exemption from duties and taxes on production and profits for up 
to five years; the right to write-off amortization against taxes after the initial 
tax holiday; preferential access to utilities; long-term tax stabilization to offset 
long gestation of capital investments; and general assurances of legal, economic, 

and financial security. 


Most foreign investments in the CAE are joint-ventures with the GOCAE in which 

foreign interests retain majority control. In these agreements, GOCAE contributions 
generally consist of tax and tariff concessions, land, utilities, and access to 
natural resources. The government has not always been able to fulfill the terms of 
accords which require it to provide cash, construction vehicles, consumable materials, 
or skilled labor. 


The primary requirements for investors in the CAE are patience, flexibility, and 
outside financing. The decision-making process is slow,and government actions may 
often appear unfocussed. Investment accords must be confirmed by imperial decree. 
Transportation links to the CAE are long and cumbersome. Gestation periods are often 
very long,and slippages in project implementation are common. The financial 
institutions in the CAE are not cepable of financing major investment projects. 
Investors should be certain that adequate external financing is available for their 
projects prior to discussions with local firms or the GOCAE. 


Potential investors should be certain that all parties to agreements clearly under- 
stand the rights and obligations agreed upon. OPIC's political risk insurance can 
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be issued for direct investment and for engineering and construction projects. A US- 
CAE accord on investment guarantees is in effect. There is no double taxation treaty. 
The investment code guarantees free capital repatriation. There are no exchange 
controls as the Central African franc is fully convertible into the French franc. 


Pattern of Foreign Investment 





Total foreign investment in the CAE is estimated at between $120 and $130 million. 
Almost $80 million of this investment comes from France, followed by Portugal (about 
12%), the U. S. and Belgium (6% each), Yugoslavia, Romania, Israel, Greece, and 
Switzerland. One-quarter of this total is in the commercial export-import sector, 
and is divided equally between French and Portuguese interests. Another one-fifth is 
in forestry, with France providing two-thirds, and Romania and Yugoslavia sharing the 
remainder. Diamond-related investment from the U. S., Israel, and Belgium accounts 
for another 14%, followed by banking, brewing, various import-substituting industries, 
and hotel-tourism. 


U. S. investment in the CAE totals about $6.5 million. About $6 million is invested 
in the diamond industry, including a buying office of Diamond Distributors Inter- 
national, participation in SCED, and investment in the national diamond cutting 
factory. Smaller U. S. investments are in tourism, a cigar factory, and petroleum 
exploration. 


Government Practices Affecting U. S. Interests 





While the GOCAE has tried to limit its interference with foreign firms, practices 
have not always lived up to policies. In 1974, the GOCAE nationalized the petroleum 
distribution system (including subsidiaries of Mobil and Texaco), the leading timber 
firm, the cotton purchasing company, and several other enterprises. The GOCAE 
claimed that these firms were exercising an unacceptable control over the economy, 
extracting excess profits, and abusing credit arrangements. The GOCAE sees these 
nationalizations as necessary aberrancies from its usual liberal practices, and has 
agreed to provide compensation to the oil companies. Discussions progressed during 
1977 almost to the point of resolution. 


In order to mechanize the mining and dredging operations for diamonds and assist 
artisanal diggers, SCED was formed in late 1973 by Diamond Distributors International, 
the Canadian Mining Company, and the GOCAE. Legal difficulties arose between SCED 

and the GOCAE in 1976. Although SCED attained a primary role in CAE diamond produc- 
tion, the GOCAE complained that SCED had not fulfilled social obligations regarding 
support for artisanal diggers and involving Central Africans in management. SCED's 
privileges were revoked and the company ceased operations. Negotiations have been 
carried out over the past two years, and the GOCAE has agreed in principle to a 
resumption of SCED operations. 


Another bilateral problem is the GOCAE's non-payment of a $5.4 million Export-Import 
Bank loan for General Telephone and Electronic's construction of a microwave tele- 
communications system. Initial repayments were made in 1975, but none thereafter. 

A tentative rescheduling agreement between EXIM Bank and the GOCAE was reached during 
1977, although final negotiations have delayed its formal approval. 





U. S. Sales Possibilities 


American consumer goods are at a disadvantage in the CAE due to European control of 
the commercial system, local preferences for French goods, and higher costs and lower 
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frequency of shipping from the U.S. to Africa. Except in special cases, sales of 
consumer goods appear to be limited. 


As the economy becomes increasingly controlled by state-run companies such as ICAT, 
ACCF, Centra-Hydro, UCCA (cotton purchasing and ginning), and ENERCA (power genera- 
tion), sales possibilities of capital goods to these companies increase commensurately. 
Expansion in the agricultural sector and in local processing of raw materials should 
provide the opportunity for sales of appropriate capital goods. U. S. expertise in 
tobacco, livestock, cotton, timber, and coffee is well-respected. Opportunities 
exist for sales of trucks, fertilizers, insecticides, seeds, agricultural equipment, 
and processing facilities. American timber-handling and construction equipment are 
already in use in the CAE. Given the GOCAE's financial difficulties, foreign 
suppliers to public enterprises are generally expected to arrange or provide conces- 
sionary payment terms or credits for large-scale sales. 


Successful penetration of the CAE market depends upon the ability to do business in 
French, the official and business language of the nation. Firms sending representa- 
tives should translate all correspondence and documents to be used in local presen- 
tations into French prior to arrival. The average cost for a local interpreter is 
$75 per day. 


Americans are required to have visas to enter the CAE. Firms intending to send 
representatives should notify the CAE Embassy in Washington as far in advance as 
possible. Companies interested in the CAE can obtain further information from the 
Department of State and the Department of Commerce district offices. Visiting 
Americans are invited to stop at the Embassy in Bangui to obtain current economic and 
commercial information. 


Available by subscription from the Superintendent of Documents, GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. Annual subscription, $37.50. Foreign mailing, $9.40 
additional. Single copies, 50 cents, available from Publications Sales Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 





Commerce Country 
District Marketing 
Offices Managers 


Albuquerque, 87101, (505) 766-2386. Commercial and economic information on most trading part- 
5) ners of the United States is available from the Bureau of In- 
Anchorage, 99501, (907) 265-5307. ternational Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Atlanta, 30309, (404) 526-6000. The Bureau is organized geographically with a Country Mar- 
Baltimore, 21202, (301) 962-3560. keting Manager responsible for a country or group of coun- 
Birmingham, Ala., 35205, (205) 254-1331. tries as listed below. Assistance or information about market- 
ing in these countries may be obtained by dialing these key 

Boston, 02116, (617) 223-2312. people directly: 202-377 plus the given extension. 
Buffalo, N.Y., 14202, (716) 842-3208. Area Extension 
Charleston, W.Va., 25301, (304) 343-6181, Ext. 375. Africa (sub Sahara) 4927 
Cheyenne, 82001, (307) 778-2151. Europe 

France and Benelux Countries 4504 
Chicago, 60603, (312) 353-4450. Germany and Austria 5228 
Cincinnati, 45202, (513) 684-2944. Italy, Greece and Turkey 3944 

Nordic countries 3848 
Cleveland, 44114, (216) 522-4750. Spain, Portugal, Switzerland and Yugoslavia 2795 
Columbia, S.C., 29204, (803) 765-5345. United Kingdom and Canada 4421 


Dallas, 75202, (214) 749-1515. oa - atten 9648 
ustralia and New Zealan 
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New York, 10007, (212) 264-0634. Bureau of East-West Trade 
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Omaha, 68102, (402) 221-3665. USSR 

Philadelphia, 19106, (215) 597-2850. Fe RE Ae ee 
Phoenix, 85004, (602) 261-3285. 

Pittsburgh, 15222, (412) 644-2850. 

Portland, Ore., 97205, (503) 221-3001 

Reno, 89502, (702) 784-5203. 

Richmond, Va., 23240, (804) 782-2246. 

St. Louis, 63105, (314) 425-3302. 

Salt Lake City, 84138, (801) 524-5116. 
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